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THE TERENTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
EDUCATION 


In spite of the fact that Roman playwrights generally 
borrowed extensively from Greek drama, it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that they sometimes made their plays 
vehicles for ideas which they hoped would influence the 
public. The purpose of this article is to present certain 
evidence suggesting that Terence, because he felt a 
definite need for improvement in the educational meth- 
ods of his time, may have made some of his plays, 

_particularly the [eauton Timorumenos and the Adel- 
phoe, the instruments for publicizing his concept of the 
best system of training. Further, it is quite possible that 
he may have been serving in part as a spokesman for the 
group of cultivated men who made up the Scipionic 
Circle, and who were especially interested in the Human- 
istic aspect of Hellenic culture. 


Since it is generally agreed that education in early 
Rome was largely a family affair conducted under 
parental supervision,2 the phrase “educational theory” 
as used in this study will mean a theory regarding the 


1 The text cited in the quotations from Terence in this article 
is that of P. Terenti Afri Comoediae, ed. Robert Kauer and 
Wallace M. Lindsay (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1926). 


2For detailed descriptions of early Roman education, see 
J. F. Dobson, Ancient Education and Its Meaning to Us (London: 
George C. Harrap and Co., 1932), pp. 91-104; Paul Monroe, 
Source Book of the History of Education for the Greek and 
Roman Period (New York: Macmillan, 1902), pp. 327-85; Aubrey 
Gwynn, Roman Education from Cicero to Quintilian (Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1926), pp. 11-58; Ernest Carroll Moore, 
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nature and method of the family training and discipline 
to be given to a Roman boy. There is sufficient evi- 
dence to indicate that this home training was in early 
times exceedingly austere. As late as Cato’s time the 
approved education for a son consisted of stern mental 
and physical discipline, along with the acquisition of 
the cardinal Roman virtues, and of such factual knowl- 
edge as would assist the youth in serving his state and 
his family. Culture was not an important element; the 
purpose of education, as the early Roman saw it, was 
preparation for the duties of everyday life.3 


When, however, philhellenism began to be abroad 
in Rome, it was natural that its devotees should realize 
that an understanding of Greek literature and philosophy 
could be expected to add a final humanizing touch after 
the stern qualities of prudentia, honestas, virtus, pietas, 


The Story of Instruction: The Beginnings (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1936), pp. 322-31; A. S. Wilkins, Roman Education 
(Cambridge: At the University Press, 1905), pp. 1-2, 5-15; 
Walter Hobhouse, The Theory and Practice of Ancient Educa- 
tion (New York: Stechert, 1910), pp. 29-41; William M. Smail 
(trans.), Quintilian on Education (Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1938), pp. ix-xv; K. M. Westaway, The Educational 
Theory of Plutarch (London: University of London Press, 1922), 
pp. 20-23; W. Warde Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age 
of Cicero (New York: Macmillan, 1927), pp. 169-84. Among 
the original sources of information about the traditionally stern 
system of discipline and training favored by the early Romans, 
see especially Plautus Bacch. 419-48; Tacitus Dial. 28-34; Pliny 
Ep. viii. 14, 1-7; Plutarch Aem. 6. 4-5 and Cat. Ma. 20. 2-8. 


3 Cf. Gwynn, op. cit. (note 2, above), pp. 17-18, 34; Wilkins, 
op. cit. (note 2, above), pp. 1-2, 15; J. Wight Duff, A Literary 
History of Rome from the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927), pp. 49-50. 
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pudor, constantia, and gravitas had been instilled by the 
old discipline. In the case of a few Romans this very 
thing happened. In various members of the Scipionic 
Circle, for example, and later in Cicero, we see that 
humanitas* which resulted when the best that could be 
derived from the Greek ideal of character was blended 
with the typical Roman qualities. Plutarch tells us 
that Aemilius Paulus, the father of Scipio, gave his 
children both the old Roman education and the new 
Greek learning, with somewhat more care devoted to 
the latter (Aemilius Paulus, 6. 4-5). The two types of 
training were complementary, the Roman furnishing the 
discipline which would prepare one for the practical 
conduct of family and state affairs, while the Greek 
added an understanding of the spiritual and moral 
responsibility of man to man; thus the combination of 
the two would seem to have had the potentiality of 
molding a superior character.5 


Unfortunately, as Cato foresaw, the trend to Hellenism 
could produce other than these ideal results. Many 
Romans, seeing in Hellenism chiefly a pleasant relaxa- 
tion of discipline, forgot their old strict training, and 
adopted the easy moral standards and luxurious manner 
of living which in the public mind came to be consid- 
ered characteristic of the Greek way. Thus fundamental 
Roman conceptions of duty, morality, and integrity began 


to change—a trend which would surely be reflected 
in educational policies. 

It is, therefore, interesting to find in the fabulae 
palliatae indications of such shifting educational ideals. 
Plautus in his Bacchides (405-99) describes conflicting 
educational methods, one emphasizing stern, the other 


relaxed, discipline. But it is the younger playwright, 
Terence, who, appearing to recognize the existence in 
his time of contradictory opinions regarding the proper 


4 For a clear and full explanation of humanitas as the Romans 
conceived it, the reader is referred to Professor O. E. Nybakken’s 
interesting article, ‘‘Humanitas Romana,” TAPA, LXX (1939), 
396-413. At one point (p. 410) he describes humanitaes Romana 
as a concept which ‘“‘comprised broad universal human duties, 
extensive feelings of love and sympathy, general refinement of 
living including beauty of social outward form, enjoyment of 
literature, art, and the fruits of contemplation and scholarship, 
and a rational application of virtuous modes of bearing and con- 
duct, to the end that the welfare of men individually and collec- 
tively might be served.’ Professor Nybakken also discusses the 
enthusiasm of the members of the Scipionic Circle and of Cicero 
for humanism and their interest in furthering its spread among 
the Romans. 

5Cf. J. F. D’Alton, Roman Literary Theory and Criticism 
* (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931), p. 28; Ruth 
Martin Brown, A Study of the Scipionic Circle (‘Iowa Studies 
in Classical Philology,’’ No. 1 (Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Press, 
1934]), p. 14; Fowler, of. cit. (note 2, above), p. 105; W. Warde 
Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People from the 
Earliest Times to the Age of Augustus (London: Macmillan, 
1911), pp. 362-64; Nybakken, op. cit. (note 4, above), pp. 398, 
401-4. 


system of training sons, presents for public consideration 
the values and defects of the alternative methods. In- 
deed, his Adelphoe offers a vivid contrast between the 
“old-fashioned” and the “progressive” schools of educa- 
tion in antiquity. 

It must be acknowledged at the outset that Terence’s 
apparent interest in the question of education may be 
secondhand. Since both the Heauton Timorumenos 
and the Adelphoe were taken from plays of Menander 
which no longer exist, it may be argued that the Roman 
playwright merely transferred the theme from his Greek 
model, and did not necessarily feel any personal con- 
cern about problems of education in his own city. 
There is not the space here to investigate this point of 
view by going into the background of Greek New Com- 
edy and the complex and already much discussed sub- 
ject of the relationship between Terence and his Hellen- 
istic models. Yet it may be said that Terence has, per- 
haps unlike the New Comedy writers, emphasized a 
theme with great seriousness, and has worked to point 
up the whole question of education by a clever handling 
of pairs of contrasting characters.¢ Such diligence on 
his part in putting forward this problem points to an 
interest in it as a matter of social importance. Even 
if he borrowed his theme, that fact would not prevent 
his realizing how very pertinent it was at this period of 
Roman educational history. 

Terence, influenced as he was by members of the 
Scipionic Circle, could be expected to share their human- 
istic bent, and it seems certain that both he and they 
would believe in the kind of education which would 
go beyond the instilling of the old-fashioned virtues, 
and which would develop the quality of humanitas. 
There seems a further likelihood that a playwright and 
his associates would have recognized the theater as an 
excellent medium for propagating ideas, and hence for 
spreading the educational theories of which they ap- 
proved. They would surely not have hesitated to pro- 
mote such theories with any creditable means at hand, 
especially since they doubtless realized the need of 
counteracting the charges of a letdown in standards 
consequent upon the influx of Hellenism.? 

But aside from this extreme likelihood that the drama- 
tist and his patrons would feel sufficient concern for 
Roman education to attempt to improve it, there is the 

6Cf. Philip Whaley Harsh, A Handbook of Classical Drama 
(Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1944), pp. 385-86, 394-98. See also Gilbert Norwood, The Art 
of Terence (Oxford: Blackwell, 1923), pp. 111, 126-30, and 
Plautus and Terence (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1932), pp. 112-19, 175. For a somewhat different view see 
Ph. E. Legrand, The New Greek Comedy, trans. James Loeb 
(London: William Heinemann, 1917), pp. 440-43. 

7 Cf. Nybakken, op. cit. (note 4, above), p. 400; H. R. Fair- 
clough, P. Terenti Afri Andria (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1901), 
p. XXXIV. 
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evidence offered by the plays. It is noteworthy that 
Terence produced not one, but two, plays on the gen- 
eral theme of what constitutes the right kind of dis- 
cipline; further, there are hints on the same subject in 
some of his other comedies. Simo of the Andria and 
Laches of the Hecyra, for instance, modify the custom- 
ary paternal assumption of absolute authority by show- 
ing a certain awareness that their sons have, at least 
to some degree, both the ability and the right to face 
responsibilities and to make decisions. It is, however, 
the Heauton Timorumenos and the Adelphoe which are 
the outstanding contributions of Latin comedy to a 
serious consideration of educational questions. 


The Heauton Timorumenos has generally been con- 
sidered by critics as inferior to the Adelphoe, and per- 
haps one of the reasons for this judgment is the fact 
that in the earlier play the solution to the problem 
underlying the plot is a bit confused. The play presents 
two fathers, Chremes and Menedemus, who have given 
some thought to the question of the proper relationship 
between parent and son, and have in practice followed 
divergent theories. Menedemus in one lengthy speech 
(HT 96-112) reveals that his behavior toward his son 
had encompassed all the stock procedures of the old- 
fashioned parent: he had begun by abusing, reproach- 
ing, and railing; he had continued by threatening to 
disown the youth; and he had reached a climax in at- 
tributing the young man’s misdeeds to idleness and 
offering his own youth as the perfect example. Un- 
fortunately, Clinia had taken his father’s remarks so 
literally that he had marched off and joined the army, 
thereby shocking the old man into a realization of his 
own folly (HT 112-17). Forthwith Menedemus had 
swung to the other extreme, doing penance by making 
himself as miserable as possible, and swearing never 
again to oppose any wish of Clinia’s, however extrava- 
gant it might be (HT 121-50, 439, 464-66, 858). 


Now a careful examination of the play suggests that 
Clinia actually is, if we consider the general run of 
young men in Latin comedy, of rather exceptionally 
high moral status. He loves a virtuous girl; there is 
no indication that he does not fundamentally respect his 
father; he does not enter into any plots to defraud 
Menedemus; and his only efforts at deceit are in behalf 
of his friend Clitipho. As far as we can tell, his be- 
havior has always been pretty much the same, and the 
only matter in which he has not strictly obeyed his 
father was his love affair. Apparently, then, Mene- 
demus’ system of education did produce a right-minded, 
moral human being. So far as character is concerned, 
it can hardly be called a failure. 


Terence manifestly wishes, however, to suggest that 
for any method of training to be successful it must 
contribute to, rather than diminish, the happiness of 
both parent and child. 


In this respect Menedemus’ 


system breaks down. Up to the time of the young 
man’s departure Menedemus neither understands him 
nor, apparently, feels the need of doing so. Conse- 
quently, he blunders by attempting to force Clinia to 
give up his sweetheart. There is nothing in the play 
to show that the youth had ever been seriously un- 
happy before, but it hardly seems likely that this could 
have been the first clash of wills. It is probable that 
this quarrel over the girl is merely the final, unbearable 
climax of long years during which the father dominated 
an unwilling son. When, as a result of this break in 
their relationship, the old man is rudely jolted into 
perceiving both sides of the situation, he, also, is thor- 
oughly miserable. Thus his system of training has 
produced a being equipped with morals, ideals, and at- 
titudes above, rather than below, the average for his 
class; but it has at the same time been the cause of 
extreme unhappiness to both father and son. Terence 
thus suggests to his audience that the old-fashioned 
ideas of discipline are not good enough, because they 
make no provision for those very important aspects of 


' the father and son relationship, namely, mutual under- 


standing, gentleness, and reasonableness. 


By allowing Menedemus to swing from one extreme 
to the other, Terence has been able effectively to contrast 
the weakness of both excessive sternness and excessive 
laxity. To emphasize the risk involved in too much lax- 
ness there is also the character of Clitipho, who, though 
reared by a much more indulgent father than Clinia’s, 
nevertheless turns out to be worthless. Just how indul- 
gent Chremes had actually been is a rather foggy point, 
for his speeches on the subject of discipline—and this 
voluble gentleman never misses an opportunity to make 
a speech—are none too consistent. Early in the play 
(HT 151-57) he offers an accurate analysis of the diffi- 
culties between Menedemus and Clinia when he says that 
they did not know each other well enough, and that 
Clinia, being unaware of how much his father loved him, 
could not place his trust in him. This passage comprises 
a fair criticism of the old-fashioned discipline favored 
by Menedemus. However, a short time later, Chremes, 
while speaking to his son Clitipho about Clinia, seems to 
justify Menedemus’ sternness, arguing that a son should 
give in to his father, and that any harsh action on a 
father’s part is solely for the good of his son (HT 200- 
10). This speech and Clitipho’s bitter reaction to it 
(HT 213-29) are rather puzzling, for there is no sign 
here of Chremes’ vaunted theories of trust and under- 
standing, especially since Clitipho goes on to reveal that 
he, exactly like many of the young men who have had 
the harshest parents, is madly in love with a courtesan, 
and is planning to get money from his father by trickery. 


To complicate further any attempt to come to a real 
understanding of Chremes’ beliefs, he is represented as 
disapproving of Menedemus now that the latter has be- 
come so liberal. Chremes, especially after he has given 
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the courtesan Bacchis and her train one meal, urges cau- 
tion and a middle course, with the warning nam deter- 
iores omnes sumw’ licentia (HT 483). From his fertile 
brain sprouts the brilliant suggestion that Menedemus 
permit the slave to cheat him—a pretty scheme to be 
necessary for proper discipline. Yet only a short time 
later (HT 562-94), while virtuously warning Clitipho, 
whom he has seen flirting with the woman he imagines 
to be Clinia’s sweetheart, that one should not interfere 
between a man and his mistress, he has reverted to the 
genial, self-assured parent who, because he knows just 
how to persuade his son to do right, never has need of 
harsher methods. But the astounding revelation that his 
own son is in love with the courtesan, and has not only 
neglected to confide in his father, but deceived him com- 
pletely, causes Chremes to swing as far in the opposite 
direction as had Menedemus—farther perhaps, for he is 
so bitter in his threats to disinherit his son that Menede- 
mus calls him inhuman (HT 1045-46). For the reader, 
and probably for the spectator, of the play, the combined 
result of all these glib but inconsistent utterances of 
Chremes is uncertainty as to just how liberal a system of 
education he favors or follows. As far as can be made 
out, however, his theory is based upon the principle of 
complete frankness and understanding between father and 
son. Nevertheless it leads, in the long run, to greater 


failure than Menedemus’ system, for in contrast to Clinia, 
Clitipho does not display a single praiseworthy quality. 


He neither measures up to a respectable moral standard 
nor shows the least sign of filial piety. 


According to the foregoing analysis, Terence seems to 
be saying that neither of the theories of education dem- 
onstrated in the Heauton Timorumenos will insure a de- 
sirable relationship between parent and child, nor can 
either of them be depended upon to produce both happi- 
ness and moral integrity. The implication would appear 
to be that a middle course must be pursued in rearing a 
child. Discipline in moral matters cannot be dispensed 
with, and only the father who realizes this can retain 
his son’s respect. But this discipline must be applied in 
a wise and sympathetic manner to insure a willing ac- 
ceptance of it by youth. 


If, on account of the blurred lines of contrast between 
the exponents of strictness and indulgence, the Heauton 
Timorumenos fails to make clear Terence’s concept of a 
sound educational system, the same criticism cannot be 
made of the Adelphoe.8 The brothers Micio and Demea 
are clear-cut advocates of opposite theories. Micio’s 
opening soliloquy reveals that Demea is a stern, hard- 


8 Gilbert Norwood offers interesting discussions of the Adelphoe 
in both his The Art of Terence (cf. note 6, above), pp. 106-30, 
and his Plautus and Terence (cf. note 6, above), pp. 169-76. In 
the latter book he remarks (p. 175), ‘‘Micio’s system was the 
vogue in the Athens of Menander, Demea’s in the Rome of 
Terence. This compromise [between the two systems] is a real 
contribution to practical morality.” 


working man, who accepts soberly his responsibility as 
the head of a family, while Micio is the leisurely, indul- 
gent sophisticate, pursuing the career of an irresponsible 
bachelor (Ad. 40-47). This soliloquy also includes a 
rather complete exposition of Micio’s theory regarding 
the proper method of training a son—the system he has 
followed in rearing his adopted son Aeschinus (Ad. 48- 
77). An analysis of his remarks shows that this system 
is based upon mutual trust and friendship between parent 
and son: if a father shows indulgence and kindness, the 
son will have no secrets from him, will be sincere and 
open, and will learn to do right of his own accord, rather 
than through fear of another; on the other hand, the 
use of force by a father will merely encourage deceitful- 
ness in the son. 

It may be noted that Micio, both in this soliloquy 
and in later passages, lays stress upon liberalitas as a 
quality which, if properly encouraged, will serve as the 
ideal guide for a youthful conscience. The Latin 
words liberalis and liberalitas seem to connote the gen- 
erous feelings, the consideration for others, and the 
high ideals of personal behavior which are qualities 
of the true gentleman. Terence evidently regards a 
sense of duty and of moral responsibility as an intrinsic 
part of liberalitas; a youth properly trained will not be 
stealthy or secretive, but will admit his indiscretions 
and take full responsibility for them (Ad. 52-58). Not 
only is this idea stated by Micio in his opening soliloquy, 
but later Hegio, when he thinks that Aeschinus is about 
to desert the girl he has wronged, accuses the young 
man of failing to act like a vir liberalis (Ad. 464). 
Indeed, Micio, who undoubtedly thinks of himself as a 
vir liberalis, demonstrates his own willingness to accept 
responsibility not only for his personal actions, but also 
for those of the boy whom he has reared. When he 
learns that Aeschinus has so mishandled matters as to 
give Sostrata the impression that her daughter has 
been deserted after being wronged, Micio goes in per- 
son to reassure her—a duty which must have been em- 
barrassing to him, and which he might have shifted to 
Hegio (41d. 597-609). Later Micio lectures Aeschinus 
upon his behavior in the matter, suggesting that the 
youth, in failing to accept full responsibility for his own 
actions by making an active effort to soften their con- 
sequences for others, has not lived up to the ingenium 
liberale which Micio is sure he possesses (Ad. 683-95). 
Terence, it is clear, looks upon liberalitas as a most de- 
sirable element of character, and he pronounces it the 
appropriate curb for liberi, as he calls the sons of 
gentlemen. His conclusion is that men who do not 
encourage their sons to be guided by liberalitas rather 
than by fear are not suitable fathers for libert (Ad. 
57-58, 74-77). 

Additional details regarding Micio’s attitude on the 
question of proper training may be gathered from his 
reproaches to his brother (4d. 101-10), when he in- 
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sists that if Demea were human, he would allow his 
son to sow his wild oats, with the aid of wine and love 
affairs, now at an appropriate age rather than later 
(after Demea’s death) at a time of life unsuitable for 
such behavior. These statements suggest that Micio 
had perhaps extended the idea of freedom, which he no 
doubt associated with liberalitas, to such a point that 
old-fashioned discipline was virtually abandoned. 
Regarding Demea’s theories, which are of a type that 
would have been quite familiar to Terence’s audiences, 
information is given piece-meal. He is highly indignant 
when he hears how Aeschinus, the boy adopted by 
Micio, has broken into a slave-dealer’s house and car- 
ried off a girl. In reproaching Micio as the one who 
has allowed the youth to be corrupted, he offers as a 
model for imitation Ctesipho, the boy whom he has 
reared and whom he believes to be thrifty, sober, and 
wholly intent upon business (Ad. 93-96). Later, with 
a good deal of smugness, Demea tells the slave Syrus 
about his method of training Ctesipho, but by allowing 
Syrus to make fun of the old man throughout the con- 
versation, Terence throws ridicule upon both Demea 
and his methods (Ad. 413-44). When Demea catches 
sight of Hegio, he casts further light upon the traits 
of character which he most approves by praising this 
friend as a man of old-time virtue and integrity (Ad. 
440-45). Demea’s habits in dealing with his son are 


suggested when Ctesipho, thinking his father has gone 
to the country, wishes the farm were farther away be- 


cause the old man, not finding the youth there, would 
have time to speed right back to town to find him and 
check on his activities (Ad. 523-27). 

Demea and Micio are the most individualized charac- 
ters in the play, and as the conflict between them grows 
sharper, the weaknesses of the systems they represent 
become more apparent. It is for Ctesipho, whose 
praises Demea is constantly sounding, that Aeschinus 
has stolen the music-girl. Meanwhile Aeschinus him- 
self is involved in a love affair about which Micio 
knows nothing. Thus each of the boys has violated 
the most lauded feature of his parent’s system: Ctesipho 
has begun the kind of life which necessarily involves 
extravagance and immorality, while Aeschinus has 
failed to confide the most important event in his life 
to Micio. Ctesipho reveals himself from his first ap- 
pearance on the stage as a weakling who would hardly 
know the meaning of the ancient Roman virtues; 
Aeschinus just as quickly shows, through his arrogant 
dealing with the pimp, that he has no concept of the 
gentleness and the consideration of the rights of others 
which are basic elements of liberalitas. Although both 
young brothers have qualities which make them like- 
able, there is little difference between their moral out- 
looks, which must be described as deplorable. 


Rather early in the play (4d. 141-54) Micio reveals 


that he is becoming somewhat impatient with Aeschinus, 
whose love affairs have been many and costly to his 
adopted father. He is later appeased by the knowledge 
that Aeschinus had stolen the music girl for Ctesipho 
(Ad. 364-66), but he is more than a little chagrined 
when he learns that he has been kept in ignorance 
of Aeschinus’ love affair (Ad. 639-40). The relation- 
ship between this father and son is touchingly pictured 
in the scene in which the latter’s marriage is finally 
arranged (Ad. 679-712). The sincere repentance of 
Aeschinus, the gentle reprimands of Micio, and the 
fervent gratitude of the young man are much too gen- 
uine to permit any idea that Micio has been a complete 
failure as a father. A parent would seem to have 
achieved a considerable amount of success when his 
son says, as Aeschinus does (Ad. 709-11) : 

hic non amandus, hicine non gestandus in sinust? hem. 

itaque adeo magnam mi iniicit sua commoditate curam 

ne inprudens forte faciam quod nolit.... 
Nevertheless the sentiment would have weighed more 
heavily for Micio’s system if it had been uttered before 
rather than just after Aeschinus had achieved, through 
his father’s efforts and in spite of his own dilatoriness, 
his dearest wish. 


Demea does not realize the failure of his system until 
late in the play (Ad. 789-92), when he finds Ctesipho 
with the music girl. His discovery of the youth’s per- 
fidy leads to a startling reversal of the old man’s whole 
attitude; for, after meditating upon his own unpopular- 
ity in comparison with the favor enjoyed by Micio, he 
abruptly determines to take the lead in being indulgent 
and generous (4d. 870-81). The rest of the play is an 
amusing but meaningful farce in which Demea is able 
to persuade Micio to take several important steps against 
his own wishes, merely because this polished gentle- 
man, entangled by his own theory, does not have suffi- 
cient courage to refuse when urgently requested to do 
something. He does not, for example, want to marry 
the mother of Aeschinus’ sweetheart and labels the 
idea as pravom ineptum absurdum atque alienum a vita 
mea (Ad. 944); yet he consents to marry. Donatus in 
his Commentum ,Adelphorum (ad Ad. 938) remarks: 

. apud Menandrum senex de nuptiis non grauatur: 
ergo Terentius etgetix@s.9 Thus the Roman writer, by 
deviating from his original at this point, lays heavy 
stress upon the weakness of Micio’s philosophy of com- 
placency, which has forced him into such a predicament. 
The whole of this passage (Ad. 924-97), in which 
Demea turns the tables upon his brother, most effectively 
brings to tight the results wrought by a system based 
upon tolerance without sufficient emphasis upon firm 
guiding principles. 


9 The text cited is that of Paul Wessner (Aeli Donati Quod 
Fertur Commentum Terenti (Leipzig: Teubner, 1902-5], II, 176). 
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Finally, when the baffled Micio demands the reason 
for the sudden change in his brother, the latter explains 
(Ad. 986-95) : 

ut id ostenderem, quod te isti facilem et festivom putant, 

id non fieri ex vera vita neque adeo ex aequo et bono, 

sed ex adsentando indulgenio et largiendo, Micio. 

nunc adeo si ob eam rem vobis mea vita invisa, Aeschine, est, 

quia non iusta iniusta, prorsus omnia omnino obsequor, 

missa facio: effundite emite, facite quod vobis lubet. 

sed si [id] volti’ potiu’, quae vos propter adulescentiam 

minu’ videti’, magis inpense cupiti’, consulitis parum, 

haec reprehendere et corrigere me et [ob]secundare in loco, 

ecce me qui id faciam vobis. 
This speech and Aeschinus’ immediate acceptance of its 
offer of guidance demonstrate the need of some measure 
of wise control, But Demea’s last speech (Ad. 996-97), 
in which he promises not to intervene in Ctesipho’s af- 
fair with the music girl, ‘suggests that in the future 
there will be a certain amount of tolerance combined 
with his sternness. Thus the arrangement as it stands 
at the end seems to provide for a kind of joint super- 
vision of the young men by Demea and Micio, the 
proponents, respectively, of severity and indulgence, and 
so establishes a system of discipline which combines 
judicious control with sympathetic understanding. 

In the Adelphoe, his last play, Terence clearly reaches 
what he feels is a balanced solution of the educational 
problem. The young playwright’s prescription is simple: 
reasonable discipline combined with genuine respect for 
individual human dignity. Terence’s theory, emphasiz- 
ing as it does the golden mean between severity and 
tolerance, envisions a type of training which grows 
logically enough out of that philosophy of life stated 
in his first play, the Andria (60-61) : 

.« nam id arbitror 
adprime in vita esse utile, wt mequid nimis. 
A system which laid stress upon moderation and reason 
and which fostered liberalitas as Terence seemed to 
understand the term was eminently suited for the devel- 
opment of that humanitas which the playwright’s phil- 
hellenist friends regarded as the desirable goal in char- 
acter.1° It therefore seems quite reasonable to suppose 
that Terence propounded this doctrine of education 
with the serious hope that it would appeal to his 
audiences as the ideal solution of educational problems 
which had arisen in part as a result of the defects in 
the ancient Roman methods, and in part as the result 
of the undesirable influences attendant upon the Hellen- 
istic trend. It seems likely also that if the men of the 
Scipionic Circle did not actually suggest to Terence 
this move to popularize an educational doctrine of which 
they as humanists could approve, they did at least sup- 
port him fully in his efforts. Perhaps in the eyes of 
such men, endowed as they were with the perspective 
which learning and philosophical thought can give, some 

10 Cf. Nybakken, op. cit. (note 4, above), pp. 399-402; Brown, 

op. cit. (note 5, above), p. 84. 


such educational theory was the last hope for saving 
the already deteriorating Roman character. Even if 
we must label these inferences regarding Terence’s 
active purpose and his friends’ support as no more than 
reasonable assumptions, still the evidence within the 
plays would surely justify the conclusion that Terence 
had a definite theory of education, whether his own 
or borrowed from Greek New Comedy, to suggest, and 
that his system, if put into practice, would not only kave 
tended to develop the old Roman virtues, but would 
also have laid emphasis upon the new ideal of humanitas. 


Hazer M. Toviver 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


“MODERN GREEK IN ONE LESSON” 


He is a man who can in peace 
Go traveling in modern Greece. 
—Old Ballad 


Can you recognize these United States presidents ? 
XAPNTIIT KOTAITZ XOTBEP 


Or these heroes of World War I? 
IEPSIIT AO-T-NT TZOPTZ 
ZO®P 


If not, read further. 


Greek has changed so much from ancient to modern 
times that some say it is easier to teach Modern Greek 
to a person who knows no Greek at all than to an expert 
in Classical Greek. Be that as it may, both expert and 
neophyte can use a handy guide to transliteration, to 
cover situations not foreseen by the textbook—loan 
words from other European languages, and foreign 
proper names, which contain sounds not heard in Greek. 

First, some necessary rules concerning the pronuncia- 
tion of Greek. I have used capital letters because they 
are what you will see on street signs and advertisements ; 
also, because thereby I can duck the vexatious (“cleaned- 
up” vs. “hairy’’) questions of accent marks: 

is now pronounced like wv in give. 

is now pronounced like th in this. 

is now pronounced like zs in sipper—no need to 
tangle with the adze-mazda controversy. 

is pronounced like b in symbol when, but only 
when, it follows M or N; otherwise it is 
pronounced like p in prim. 

is pronounced like d in tender when, but only 
when, it follows M or N; otherwise it is 
pronounced like ¢ in trim. 

is not pronounced like ch in chorus, and not 
quite like ch in loch. In terms of descriptive 
linguistics, it is an unvoiced velar spirant— 
a particularly dynamic h, heard in English 
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only as the sound made by a person trying 
to dislodge a foreign particle, such as a crumb 
of tobacco, from his throat. 

is not pronounced like g in gas. It is a voiced 
velar spirant, the voiced equivalent of X, 
not heard in English. 

is pronounced like ng in sing. 

is now pronounced like av in Slav (voiced) or 
like af in waffle (unvoiced), depending on the 
following sound. 

is now pronounced like ev in every (voiced) or 
like ef in effort (unvoiced), depending on the 
following sound. This gives rise to alternate 
spellings, as in EBAOMOZ ‘seventh,’ which 
would be pronounced the same if spelled 
ETAOMOS, and consequently occasionally is 
so spelled. 

is now pronounced like E, and both are pro- 
nounced like e in bed, so that they can be, 
and frequently are, interchanged, as in the 
wistful no-smoking signs, AITATOPEBAITE 
TO KATINISMA ‘is forbidden the smoking’ ; 
a pedant would write AITATOPETETAI. 

H, I, and 1, and the diphthongs EI, OI, and TI, are 

now, all six of them, pronounced like ee in 
feet, and are consequently interchangeable. 

The rest of the letters in the Greek alphabet are 

pronounced about as you would expect. But the trouble 
has barely started; other languages contain sounds not 
heard in Greek. For the following sounds heard in 
English, for instance, Modern Greek has no special 
characters (for that matter, English is missing some 
herself), and subterfuges become necessary: 

b in big: Use MII (or NII); but whether the M 
is pronounced or not depends upon the particular 
word: ‘Bob,’ for example, is transliterated 
MIIOMII, but so is ‘bomb.”! 

ch in church: Use TS under a convention to pro- 
nounce it like ch in church. But not all Greeks 
know about this convention; some pronounce it 
like ts in lets. 

d in dish: Use NT; but whether the N is pro- 
nounced or not depends on the particular word: 
‘red,’ for example, is transliterated PENT, but 
so is ‘rend.’ 

Use TK for the voiced velar stop. .- 
h in hand: Use X. It isn’t a good western h (see 
above), but nothing else is available. 


g in give: 


Use TZ under a convention to pronounce 
Compare the name of the 


jam: 
it like / in sam. 


1 This 
Americanisms as ‘stromberry pie,’ ‘bloomberry pie,’ and ‘goomby.’ 
And compare Stamboul (Istanbul) from el¢ viv xddtv. 


is the genesis of the intrusive m in such Greco- 


Byzantine historian TZETZHS from Latin caecus 
‘blind.’ But some Greeks do not know about this 
convention, and pronounce it like -¢ z- in hit zero. 
Use 3, as in ZA ‘Shah.’ 
Use antevocalic OT or TOY. 
Use Z. 
Use T before front vowels, otherwise I. 
Use A‘l-. 
Use 
Use 
Use AOT. 
All set? With the aid of this transliteration key and 
a few clues, you ought to be able to read off the 
following English and French loan words and proper 
names as they appear in Modern Greek. This con- 
stitutes passing the course. 


sh in shove: 
w in wag: 

ch in rouge, illusion: 
y in yes: 

ai in aisle: 
ei in eight: 
ot in coil: 
ou in house: 


Familiar products: 
SE-I-BEP> 
Dress materials: 
KPEII ZOPZET 
Automobiles : 
NTOTZ MIIOT-I-K ®OPNT 
Note the diminutive PBOPNTAKI, and a recent im- 
migrant, TZITIAKI. 


Foods : 
SOKOAATA 


Given names: 
NTAIBINT 


World War II heroes: 
TIQPTSIA NTE A:I-ZENXAOTP 
POTSBEAT MIITPANTAE'T: 


Archaeologists : 
XIA MITAETKEN TOTA-I-N ILEPrK 
TOTNTTOTAPNT 


Entertainments : 
TZAZ MITANT 


MITI®TEKI 


TIAPAZ 


NTANZIIT 


A literary-musical figure: 
NTON ZOTAN 


American movie stars: 
I'KAPMIIO 
T'KPE-T-MITA 
TZEHN ITAOTEA 
SIPAE-:T: TEMIIEA 2 
XEPMITEPT MAPSAA 
NTOPOOT MAK IKOTA-I-P 
ZANET MAKNTONAANT 
NTQVKAAS ®AIPMITANKS 


2 Sometimes pronounced “Shirley Temple”; 
nounced “‘Seerlay Table.” 


sometimes pro- 
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A motion picture company: 


Musicians : 
ITOTPMIII 
APTT =Q 


EABIE KOTIKAT 


A hotel: 
OTA:I‘T XAOTS= 


A street in Athens: 
OAOS XAOT (not the Street of Chaos; for a hint, 
cf. the preceding item) 


Universities : 
TIET-A 
American cities (and a district in Queens County, 

New York): 
OTALTIFKTQN 


MIITPAOTN 


SIKATO PITZMONT 
QK PHTZ 
MENTQS 
Statesmen : 


NTHN ATZSEZON BANTEMBEPIK HNTEN 

I conclude by appending a vignette from the life of 
an English official in Athens, as supplied by that well- 
known American archaeologist, Mr. STE®ANOZ MII. 


AIOT=2: 


He leaves his OIE, stops at a MIIAP for a 
KOKTE‘I‘A, goes on to a PEXTOPAN where he 
dines on KPEII TOTZET and tops off with a KONIAK, 
parks his KANTIAAKI at a I'KAPAZ, and proceeds 
to his KAOTMII,. where he spends the evening reading 
IIQNT® and being served SKOTE OT-I-ZKT by the 
MITAPTENTEP. 


Have a good trip, and if you net any particularly 
colorful specimens not on display in the above vivarium, 
I shall be delighted to have them to add to my collec- 
tion. 


TZQQ0AM TZONZION 


Tlavemotypiov tig Néas ‘Tooxns 


TRANSLATION OF “LAKE CANANDAIGUA”! 


Alas! the cat is dead that all its life has been my 
lady’s pet and honey-sweet delight. For as it was always 
lovable, so for fourteen years it was a comrade always 
loved by its mistress. Its back was black, but its breast 
shone with white, and white, too, were its four feet. 
It was its pleasure to hide beneath a burdock’s spreading 
leaf and often to play in the grassy plot. Now in the 
place where it was well and happy in the summer, while 


1 Ep. Note: This is Professor Richards’ own translation of 
his elegiacs which appeared in CW, XLIII (1949-50), 171-72. 


it lived, see how it lies buried in the meadows it used 
to know. 


This is a land fertile with grapes, a land most lovely ; 
Bacchus himself ever favors these vines. And the wines, 
too, win praise; I think that you, rare Elvira, do not 
wish to yield to Falernian, the glory of Italy. And you, 
our Naples, the new Parthenope, can even surpass the 
whole land of Campania. This cat, too, will now be 
said to belong to Naples, and its charming spirit will 
fly above the well-known field. The poplar, the elm, 
and the maple recognize and watch over its grave, and 
perhaps the sisters of Phaethon will wish to shed their 
tears. 


A lofty plain is surrounded by mountain peaks, and 
in the middle our house has been built. On one side 
there is a high hill in the shape of a dragon; it is 
sleeping now, but perhaps it might rise from the ground. 
On the other side, a second hill hangs over us, lofty but 
curved at the top; both of them display a forest thick 
with trees. Not far from here there is a lake that no 
other can surpass in beauty, and there the mountain 
rises in a steep ascent from the deep waters. And the 
native Indians, who sprang from the Five Nations, have 
given it a sweet-sounding name in their own tongue. 


Here warm days pass quickly like dreams, while a 
breeze is wont to blow from the kindly hills. A tiny 
bird feeds its young in a box fastened to the house and 
is forever singing its songs. And the oriole, made 
lovely by black and orange plumage, hangs its fragile 
nest from an elm-tree. May the cat rest in this ground 
with those birds to guard it, while this will be their 
song, “May the earth lie gently upon you.” 


Some rustic Orbilius is said to have taught boys and 
girls together in this house, unwilling though they were. 
What once was a school, founded eighty years ago, 
through a pleasant change is now our home. One hun- 
dred and forty hurrying years have passed since the first 
settler saw this spot, though Naples had flourished for 
a few years in the valley, when a small company first 
sought the mountain-ridge. The bones of many a settler 
are laid in the graveyard behind the house, but who can 
remember them now? Who knows whether a second 
Cicero lies here inglorious, one gifted with talent yet 
lacking in art? 


It was. the Indian who once used to wander through 
these woods with many a feather fastened in his hair. 
Perhaps, too, Baucis might» see Philemon put forth 
leaves in this place, and the old man might see Baucis 
grow green with new leafage, happy indeed since he 
passed his whole life in harmony and never saw the 
tomb of his wife. I might well believe that in these 
woods, too, the nymph, who was the daughter of Peneus, 
could be changed into a laurel-tree, while a god pursued 
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her. So you, our cat, could be changed into a maple, 
and put forth leaves, and live happily as the guardian- 
spirit of this place. 

J. F. C. Richarps 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


Constancy in Livy’s Latinity. By Konrap Gries. 
(Dissertation, Columbia University.) New York: 
Privately Printed, 1949. Pp. 176. (May be obtained 
from the author at Queens College, Flushing, New 
York.) 


In this dissertation Dr. Gries re-examines the evidence 
given by S. G. Stacey in ALL, X (1898), 17-82, on the 
basis of which Stacey drew the conclusion that in the 
first decade Livy gave a poetic character to the language 
and style of his writing through imitation of and bor- 
rowing from the earlier and the contemporary poets, 
and that in the later extant decades he returned to the 
simple and natural Latin of Cicero, Caesar, and Sallust. 
Gries’s conclusions, stated on page 16, are: The peculi- 
arities of the first decade are due solely to the special 
nature of the subject material, which is mostly mytho- 
logical and legendary, and not to the writer’s desire to 
use a poetic style; the disappearance of these features 
in the later decades is due to the greater historicity 
of the material, enabling him—though perhaps uncon- 
sciously—to use the normal literary language of his own 
time. 

The book, after an introduction of sixteen pages, is 
divided into two main parts: pages 17-66, usages wrongly 
claimed as poetic or reminiscent of the poets; pages 
67-122, usages wrongly claimed as proof of stylistic de- 
velopment, and other usages where development might 
have been expected. This is followed by elaborate notes, 
pages 123-66; bibliography and abbreviations, pages 
167-69; general index, pages 170-72; index of Latin 
words, pages 173-76. 

Perhaps problems of style are the most difficult of all 
problems to deal with objectively in a language no 
longer spoken and yet preserved in an abundant litera- 
ture. It seems to me that the language of Plautus is 
not always colloquial, that that of Terence is not always 
cultivated, that that of even the greatest poets is not 
always poetic, and so on: variations within an author’s 
works are to be expected. Thus I am quite in sym- 
pathy with Gries when he says, in his introductory dis- 
cussion, “Livy, when he shows resemblances with the 
[Silver Latin] poets, is not necessarily being ‘poetic’; it 
is much more likely that he is simply following a lin- 
guistic innovation applicable to cultivated language of 


all types” (p. 14 inf.) ; and when he says that the liter- 
ary man’s “aim is to be read and understood; hence he 
uses the idiom of his surroundings, of his readers, and 
it is this idiom which determines to a great degree not 
only his vocabulary, but his grammar as well” (p. 7 
inf.). In such current language there are inevitably 
variations in style, used unconsciously by the speakers; 
sometimes a poetic phrase, sometimes a> sub-standard 
phrase, sometimes a bit of pedantry, but predominantly 
the normal language used among speakers of good edu- 
cation and good social background. 

This being the case, I am inclined to agree pretty well 
with the conclusions reached by Gries, though perhaps I 
should emphasize rather more his remark that it “is 
rash to base general statements on too few examples” 
(p. 17 inf.), and therefore should have avoided his re- 
mark that “the relative frequency of the two construc- 
tions in one decade is even reversed” (p. 108, 
lines 15-16), when it is only a matter of one example 
against two in a total of 518 Teubner pages (cf. p. 16 
inf.). With few exceptions, also, I agree with the in- 
terpretations of the Livian citations given by Gries in 
his discussion of fifty-five usages in pages 17-66 and of 
thirty-four usages in pages 67-122. Certain common- 
sense remarks seem worth quoting: “The expression 
res (or rem) gerere is applied to warfare so commonly 
that it is more than fanciful to see in [its use by] either 
Sallust or Livy an imitation of Ennius” (p. 40). “It 
is possible that there are nuances among the three 
phrases [ad ultimum, ad extremum, ad postremum] 
which are difficult for us to catch, but which influenced 
Livy in his choice on each occasion” (p. 80). So also 
his conclusion that Livy and his contemporaries no 
longer felt the full etymological force of quamvis (p. 
58), nor that of forsitan (p. 70 inf.), nor the composi- 
tion of namque and itaque (p. 74). His remarks on 
sopor and sospitare (pp. 60-61), and on the varying con- 
structions used with subire and succedere (pp. 75-80) are 
very sound, though I have some reserves about his inter- 
pretation of subit in xxi. 7. 10 (p. 77, line 23). 

I note a few points to which I take exception. Such 
a variation as that in the prepositions in “different from” 
and “different to” comes, for the illogical “to,” from 
the contrasting phrase “similar to,” rather than as is 
given on page 18 infra (cf. p. 19, lines 17-20). The 
nominative form Acherons, given on page 25, seems not 
to occur anywhere: only the common Acheron and the 
unusual Acheros and Acheruns are found. In ii. 56. 7 
(p. 48 med.) I cannot believe that there is “probably 
ellipsis of the verb of which nihil is the object.” ‘“An- 
thony” (p. 54, line 23) is an unwarranted orthography 
for the name of Mark Antony, especially in a work 
of classical research. The caption vincire somno (p. 65 
inf.) should be expressed in the passive. “Throughout 
book 40” (p. 70, line 14) is misstated for “throughout 
the first 40 books.” The passage vi. 17. 5 is cited in 
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too abbreviated form for clarity (p. 73); it should be 
either expanded or interpreted. My impression from 
the discussion of the ablative absolute (pp. 80-81) is 
that Gries does not realize that Latin may turn any 
statement into the ablative form, and that therefore, 
e.g., nuntiato plus a substantive clause is really the abla- 
tive form of nuntiatum est with a clause as subject— 
which it still is in the ablative form; I trust that I am 
not doing him an injustice on this point. On ab with 
the ablative to express cause (pp. 88-89), there are a 
number of examples which I should call not cause, but 
source: notably the parallel example cited from Nepos 
Iph. 1. 4. 

The volume is neatly lithoprinted from typed copy; 
there are some errors of typing, but the only confusing 
one that I have noted is ferices (p. 91, line 21) for 
feroces. Finally, I assume that this is the author’s doc- 
toral dissertation, but the only clue thereto is the word 
“dissertation” in the acknowledgments, and the names 
of several scholars in the acknowledgments furnish the 
only clue to Columbia University as the institution which 
granted the degree. I offer my congratulations to Dr. 
Gries on the skill and accuracy of his exposition, and 
the value of his contribution to the knowledge of Livy. 


Rotanp G. Kent 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Roman Dynamism: Studies in Ancient Roman 
Thought, Language, and Custom. By H. WaceEn- 
voorT, with an Introductory Note by H. J. Rose. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1947. Pp. xi, 214. 15 s. 


This is a “somewhat revised and slightly enlarged” 
(p. vii) and, above all, an English version of Jmperium., 
which was published in Dutch in 1941. Readers will 
recall G. M. A. Hanfmann’s review in CW, XXXVI 
(1942-43), 139-41, which the author, to his regret, was 
unable to utilize; neither did the review by A. D. Nock 
in AJP, LXV (1944), 99-105 reach him in time (p. xi). 

In six more or less independent essays (“Contactus”— 
on augustus, sacer, several consecration rites, etc.; “Jm- 
perium”; “Numen, Novensiles and Indigetes”; “Gravitas 
and Maiestas” ; “Contagio”—on various exclusion taboos ; 
“Vis Genitalis”), preceded by an Introduction, Wagen- 
voort seeks to identify survivals into later, animistic 
times of a prehistoric impersonal or dynamistic period 
in Roman religion. To this end he uses three principal 
tools: interpretation of literary and monumental sources, 
etymology (and semantic history), and anthropological 
parallel. The last-named figures prominently in the 
subtitle of the Dutch edition: Studién over het “Mana”- 
begrip in sede en taal der Romeinen, “Studies on the 
‘Mana’ Concept in Roman Custom and Language,” 
“mana” being an Austronesian term for something like 


inherent magic power which can be transferred by 
touch. The author thinks that this notion and the prac- 
tices connected with it furnish a perfect key to much 
that is obscure and archaic in Roman thought. Since 
both South Sea Islanders and early Romans may be 
called primitives, both, he argues, are characteristically 
distinct from civilized, literate Western man, ancient 
or modern. Of course this is an often debated and 
indeed a debatable proposition. Primitives may be alike 
in lacking literacy (or any other distinguishing feature 
one cares to select for a definition), but otherwise they 
differ as much from one another as from non-primitives. 
Even so, ethnological comparisons will suggest possibili- 
ties which we are apt to overlook as long as we take 
our own institutions and modes of thinking for granted. 
While Wagenvoort is convinced of the fundamental sim- 
ilarity between the two particular primitive cultures in 
question, and while he often goes dangerously far in 
interpreting the evidence in that light, this (Roman) 
evidence still takes precedence, at least in the presenta- 
tion of his case, if not in his reasoning. The introductory 
chapter, in which reference is made to van Gennep’s, 
Lévy-Bruhl’s, and F. R. Lehmann’s anthropological work, 
somewhat obscures this. 

Even more commendably, the author’s etymologies are 
strictly subordinated to the study of word meanings as 
they appear to him to emerge from the passages treated. 
Some of his etymologies are ingenious, others quite im- 


probable, and though none perhaps is absolutely impos- 
sible, none may be said to have the kind of all-round 
plausibility that makes for valid etymologies (of which 
there are not very many suggested in the present work). 
Considering the nature of the much-labored material this 


is not a surprise. /mperare is declared to mean origin- 
ally ‘to kindle in a person the power to ...,’ and is linked 


with parére on the analogy of occupare : capere (pp. 68- 
70). The di nouensiles are understood as those ‘filled 
with motive power’ (p. 85), from nuo, as utensilis (an- 
other archaic item) from utor. Hence the word noven- 
silis belongs with numen, which neuter noun is found to 
be the central item in the surviving inanimate, dynamistic 
vocabulary (the nove sede of Marruvium and Pisaurum 
is explained [pp. 84-85] with a reference to Umbrian 
famefias ‘familiae,’ that is, as dialectal 1>d[{>#] rather 
than as Latin d > 1), The derivation is attractive for- 
mally, but fraught with semantic problems. Jndiges, re- 
lated but no longer opposed to nouensilis, is ‘he who is 
inwardly driven’ (pp. 96-100), from ago; this is said to 
be a fitting “attribute belonging to the numen and char- 
acterizing it.” It is hardly true that the small group of 
words in -et- shows clearly and only a mediopassive 
meaning: teges ‘mat’ and tudes ‘hammer,’ which Wagen- 
voort (p. 96) mentions, might almost be used to prove 
the contrary. Venus (cp. the neuter uenus) and Juno / 
tuno (pp. 82, 192) are further examples of animistic per- 
sonalizations from earlier mana terms. 
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No safe structure could be built on such foundations. 
But the author does not try to do this; as far as his 
use of linguistics goes, he keeps his argument inductive. 
Qualified judges have had high praise for his handling of 
the sources, above all in his analysis of indiges, indigita- 
mentum, etc., or in dealing with augustus (interpreted, 
incidentally, as ‘[endowed with] priest’s mana,’ p. 17) 
and sacer. Chapter I1V’seems to be the least successful ; 
in it grauitas is taken to express a dynamistic view of 
weight as an outward sign of mana, replaced later by 
the idea of maiestas or size. However, if this has seemed 
far-fetched to some, we should nevertheless realize that 
this may be in large measure because the metaphors in- 
volved (e.g. grauitas uerborum) are for once paralleled 
not only in Polynesian but in modern English (French, 
German, etc.) as well, which encourages us quite naively 
to consider them reflections of general human nature and 
to dispense with a specific explanation. 

It is impossible here to give an adequate idea of the 
scope of Wagenvoort’s investigations, and of the pain- 
staking completeness with which he documents his theses 
and meets potential objections. His plan is ambitious, 
and he has not shirked the responsibilities which he has 
shouldered. The present reviewer would have liked one 
aspect of the matter to be taken up more thoroughly: 
the relation of all this to the religion of the other Italic 
peoples. The ritual vocabulary of the Iguvine Umbrians 
is well enough known, through the researches of G. De- 
voto and others before and after him,’ to allow more than 
an occasional reference. The discussion of sacer (cf. p. 
213, s.v.), for instance, might take on a wholly new com- 
plexion if its semantically very different counterpart from 
Umbria (and the sacres porci of non-urban origin [?]) 
were brought into play. However this may be, we have 
to thank Wagenvoort for a sincere and thought-provok- 
ing piece of work. 


Henry M. Hoenicswatp 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


An Anthology of Greek Drama. Edited by C. A. 
Rosinson, Jr. (“Rinehart Editions,” No. 29.) New 
York: Rinehart and Co. 1949. Pp. xx, 269. $0.65. 


Here is a volume which will be welcomed by all, with 
the exception of those unalterably opposed to translations, 
and perhaps with the exception of the neophiles. It is 
convenient to handle, is well printed, and in a type which 
is clear and easy on the eye. 

The Rinehart Company and Professor Robinson are 
to be congratulated on the most reasonable price of the 
volume, on the choice of plays, and the use of compara- 
tively recent translations. Four of the six translations 
used were first published between 1936 and 1944. Only 
one (the Antigone, 1897) appeared earlier than 1912. 


This is a great improvement over those editions which use 
outmoded earlier versions. The editor and publishers are 
to be further congratulated on eschewing those modern 
translations which are heralded as done in modern poetic 
vocabulary and idiom. Too often these prove to be un- 
happy attempts to improve Greek literature and foist upon 
it images, ideas, and obscurities which are clearly post- 
Greek or un-Greek. 


In the Introduction and Note on the Production of 
Greek Plays Professor Robinson has condensed a great 
deal of material into a readable and essentially correct 
account. He breezes through the large amount of incom- 
plete data and vexing uncertainties in such a way as to 
meet well both the exigencies of space and the needs of 
the general reader. 


One may feel obliged to balk at certain oversimplified 
statements, such as: Oedipus’ “whole family’s being extin- 
guished” (p. xii) ; Ismene’s ultimate fate is not known. 
Or “Oedipus offers no plea of ignorance” (p. xii), but 
“pleads the venial nature of an offense committed in 
ignorance” (p. xiii). Or Medea’s being “a brokenhearted 
woman, as one is when tragedy falls” (p. xiv) ; I suggest 
that her conduct is far from characteristic of the broken- 
hearted. Or Aristophanes’ “first play was produced when 
he was eighteen” (p. xv), a fact which, if known, would 
make it possible to date his birth exactly. Or “during the 
fifth century there were fifteen members of the tragic 
chorus” (p. xix); was the number fifteen, or twelve, or 
neither? Is “hut” (p. xix) as appropriate or correct a 
translation of skéné as the earlier meaning of “tent”? 
And finally, the date of 429 s.c. for the Hippolytus must 
be a slip for 428 B.c. 


The plays included in this volume are: the Agamemnon, 
translated by George Thomson; Oedipus the King, by 
David Grene; the Antigone, by Robert Whitelaw; the 
Medea, by R. C. Trevelyan; the Hippolytus, by A. S. 
Way; and the Lysistrata, translated by C. T. Murphy. 
Knowledge and taste, the ultimate arbiters, vary too much 
for any translation or set of translations to be universally 
satisfying. And the better the reader knows the original 
the more unsatisfying any translation is. But it is safe 
to say that the six translations used in this volume will 
be as satisfying to the collective judgment of teachers 
and readers as any six that are likely to be assembled 
from the translations thus far available. If by some 
miracle there could become available a translation of 
each of the Greek plays comparable to Mr. Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s version of the Frogs (not his tragedies, please), the 
translation problem for Greek drama would be solved. 
That would be ideal. In the meantime, we must work 
with what is available. 

From the standpoint of teachers the book has one 
troublesome short-coming: the amount of material it 
contains is too small to meet the demands of an accept- 
able unit of subject matter for a quarter or for a semester. 
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lf the publishers would venture a bit further and augment 
the present volume to include, let us say, the Choephoroe 
and Eumenides (with the Prometheus perhaps), the Oedi- 
pus at Colonus (and perhaps the Philoctetes), the Bacchae 
andthe /phigenia among the Taurians, the Frogs, and 
the pertinent parts of the Poetics, the text problem for 
many teachers of courses in Greek drama would be solved. 
This would certainly be true, if translations of a similar 
quality (clear, not unattractive, and faithful to the Greek) 
should be used, and if the price should be kept as 
reasonable. 
P. H. Epps 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mycenae: An Archaeological History and Guide. 
By Aran J. B. Wace. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xviii, 150; 110 plates. 
$15.00. 


While the expressed intent of this book is to give an 
“introduction to Mycenae and its civilization,” the scope 
of its actual accomplishment is far greater than either 
the title or preface implies. Professor Wace has con- 
trived, through a treatment of the ruins of Mycenae, 
to present the most concise, complete, and competent 
description and appreciation of Mycenaean civilization 
yet offered the interested scholar or layman. Through 
the wise relegation of controversy to appendices, it was 
possible to follow an orderly, factual presentation of all 
that is known about the remains of the capital of the 
Mycenaean world, and to use these facts to epitomize 
the Mycenaean civilization. 

The first four chapters are introductory, beginning 
with a description of the geographical setting. Pausan- 
ias’ account of Mycenae is given both in the Greek 
text and in translation. In the following chapter on 
“The Chronological Framework,’ Wace gives the first 
example of his genius for clear and authoritative 
simplification, which here reduces the relative chronology 
of Aegean prehistory to a brief and easily understood 
statement. The fourth chapter describes in chronological 
order the five types of tombs found at Mycenae, with 
special emphasis on the classification of the nine tholos 
tombs into three groups showing progressive structural 
development. 

The description of the actual remains is preceded 
by a history of Mycenae written almost entirely from 
archaeological material. The remains speak eloquently 
of the rise to greatness of the dynasties of Mycenae 
and of their sudden fall. Written records fill out the 
account of historic Mycenae. In describing the remains, 
Wace follows the method of a guide, the itinerary 
beginning outside the citadel. Brief, but adequate, de- 
scriptions are given of the approach, of the tholos 
tombs, of the remains of settlements of Mycenaean, 
Geometric, and Hellenistic date, of some chamber tombs, 


and of the Mycenaean lookout above the citadel. Within 
the citadel, the account begins with the Cyclopean walls 
and the Lion Gate, then describes the Granary and the 
Ramp, the Grave Circle and the houses beyond to the 
south. The description of the intricate remains of the 
palace is masterfully handled to give a clear idea of the 
orderly scheme and growth of the structure. The tour 
proceeds to the elaborate House of the Columns at the 
eastern end of the citadel, and ends with the secret 
cistern and postern gate. 

The concluding chapter is a brilliant account of 
Mycenaean civilization at the zenith of its power about 
1400 B.c. Wace gives here the best account available of 
Mycenaean building activities, of their household equip- 
ment, of their food and clothing, of their road system, 
and of their numerous crafts and extensive trade. These 
material aspects of life are most clearly illuminated by 
material remains. However, through ingenious deduc- 
tion drawn from these remains, Wace is able to give 
a reliable account of Mycenaean political, religious, and 
intellectual life, concluding that the Mycenaeans were 
“skilled craftsmen, imaginative artists, capable organ- 
izers, able engineers and architects.” Finally, they were 
Greeks, and their civilization is the earliest expression 
of the Greek genius. 

Three appendices present: (1) new evidence confirm- 
ing the date of about 1330 B.c. for the construction of 
the Treasury of Atreus, (2) a re-examination of the 
evidence for assigning the same date to the Cyclopean 
walls, and (3) a list of materials and implements used 
at Mycenae. The illustration of the book is very com- 
plete, and of good quality; all but four of the 110 plates 
are at the end of the volume. The ensemble is a thor- 
oughly satisfactory work, which will greatly broaden 
the appreciation of Mycenae and of Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion. 

Sau S. WEINBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


NOTES AND NEWS 


ists; 


This department will deal with events of i to 
the contribution of pertinent items will be welcomed. Also wel- 
come will be items for the section on Personalia, which will deal 
with appointments, promotions, fellowships, and other profes- 
sionally significant activities of our colleagues in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 


The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South will hold its Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, April 6, 7, and 8, 1950. Dr. Emile B. 
de Sauzé, 2170 Buell Place, Cleveland, Ohio, is the 
chairman of local arrangements. 
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The following papers will be presented at the sessions 
of Thursday and of Friday morning: Carl R. Trahman, 
“The Attitude of the Roman Administration toward 
Latin and Greek”; Lucy ‘A. Whitsel, “Meus Molliculus 
Caseus’; Eugene S. McCartney, “Picturesque Way of 
Measuring the Works of Nature and of Man”; Sister 
M. Bede Donelan, “Greek Duplicity”; John L. Heller, 
“‘Cicero’ vs. ‘Tully’ and Similar Problems”; Albert 
Rapp, “Courses in Latin and Greek Etymology”; Harry 
J. Leon, “The Postal Service in the Roman Empire” ; 
Charles C. Mierow, “Francesco Petrarca, Lover of 
Learning”; Mary E. McKinney, “Goethe and the 
Classics”; Sister M. Melchior, “The Resurrection in 
Patristic Consolation Literature’; Doris Taylor, “Cosa 
—New Opportunities”; Louis E. Lord, “A Museum in 
the Athenian Agora”; Robert T. Meyer, “The Cleveland 
Manuscript of Gautier de Chatillon’s Alexandreis” ; 
Mary A. Sollman, “A Mirror of Roman Society”; 
Franklin B. Krauss, “The Creed of Virgil and Horace” ; 
Norman J. DeWitt, “The Sun Will Still Rise’; John 
G. Hawthorne, “The Delight of Latin”; J. A. Davison, 
“The Form of Attic Tragedy’; Mary A. Grant, “Some 
Greek Myths and Scythia.” 


Friday afternoon's session will be devoted to a sym- 
posium on “College Humanities Courses and the 
‘Classics”; on Saturday morning a panel discussion will 
be conducted on “The Teaching of Latin in Secondary 
Schools.” On Friday evening, the Annual Subscription 
Banquet will be held, followed by the Presidential 
Address of Professor Mary V. Braginton of Rockford 
‘College, entitled “Maecenas, Amicus Poetarum.” Satur- 
day luncheon at the Sorosis Club will be followed by 
conducted trips to local points of interest. Reserva- 
tions for the Annual Subscription Banquet and for the 
Saturday luncheon may be made with Miss Tillie R. 
Katowitz, Room 225, Board of Education, Cleveland 14, 
‘Ohio. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Here will be listed all books received by THe CLasstcaL WEEKLY 
‘the subjects of which are deemed to fall within the WEEKLyY’s 
scope. Listing here neither precludes nor assures a subsequent 
review. Books received will not be returned, whether or not 
‘they are listed or reviewed. 


ANGELO. Die Geheime Schutzgottheit von 
Kom. Translated from the Italian by V. von GonzENn- 
BACH. (“Albae Vigiliae,”’ Neue Folge, Heft VI.) 
Ziirich: Rhein-Verlag, 1949. Pp. 66. S. Fr. 8. 

BuLtMANN, Rupotr. Das Urchristentum im Rahmen 
der Antixen Religionen. Zirich: Artemis-Verlag, 
1949. Pp. 264. S. Fr. 11.80. 


CHANTRAINE, Pierre (trans.). Xénophon, Economique. 
(“Collection des Universités de France.”) Paris: 
“Les Belles Lettres,” 1949. Pp. 121. 

DeWitt, N. W. and N. J. (trans.). Demosthenes VII: 
Funeral Speech, Erotic Essay (LX, LXI); Exordia 
and Letters. (“Loeb Classical Library,” No. 374.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xi, 388, 10. $3.00. 

Fietp, G. C. The Philosophy of Plato. (“The Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge,” No. 207.) 
London: Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 219. 
$2.00. 

FLETCHER, Sir Frank. Notes to the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949. Pp. v, 
79. 4s. 6d. 

Gicon, Oxor (trans.). Epikur, Von der Ueberwindung 
der Furcht: Katechismus, Lehrbriefe, Spruchsamm- 
lung, Fragmente. (“Die Bibliotek der Alten Welt,” 
Griechische Reihe.) Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag, 1949. 
Pp. 1, 134. S. Fr. 9.80. 

Hussett, H. M. (trans.). Cicero: De Inventione, De 
Optimo Genere Oratorum, Topica. (“Loeb Classical 
Library,” No. 386,) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xviii, 466, 8. $3.00. 

Jacosy, Fetix. Atthis: The Local Chronicles of Ancient 
Athens. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1949, 
Pp. vii, 431. $9.00. 

Jaspers, Kart. Vom Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte. 
Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag, 1949. Pp. 360. S. Fr. 14.80. 

Kranz, WALTHER. Empedokles: Antike Gestalt und 
Romantische Neuschépfung. Zirich: Artemis-Verlag, 
1949. Pp. 393. S. Fr. 13.80. 

LANCASTER, OsBERT. Classical Landscape with Figures. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. Pp. 224. 
$4.00. 

Moore, FRANK GARDNER (trans.). Livy: Books XXVIII- 
XXX. Vol. VIII of 14 vols. (“Loeb Classical 
Library,” No. 381.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 562,8; 9 maps. $3.00. 

Ripicer, Horst (trans.). Griechische Lyriker: Griechisch 
und Deutsch. (“Die Bibliotek der Alten Welt,” 
Griechische Reihe.) Ztirich: Artemis-Verlag, 1949. 
Pp. 352. S. Fr. 14.80. 

SHETELIG, HAAKoNn. Classical Impulses in Scandinavian 
Art from the Migration Period to the Viking Age. 
(Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, 
Publications, Series A, “‘orelesninger,” No. 19.) 
Oslo: H. Aschehoug and Co. (W. Nygaard); 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 151. 

Tuomson, H. J. (trans.). Prudentius. Vol. I of 2 vols. 
(“Loeb Classical Library,” No. 387.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. xvii, 
401, 8. $3.00. 
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—Just published — 


A NEw EDITION OF 
ULLMAN AND HENRY LATIN BOOKS 


ro} FOR AMERICANS 


LATIN 


FOR AMERICANS 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
—REVISED— 


With refinements and improvements throughout both books in text, illustra- 


tions, study helps, and procedures. 


Pre-eminent in the field for more than twenty-five years, the Ullman-Henry 
series is further equipped to continue its leadership in high-school Latin texts. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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